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THE POPE'S CIVIL PRINCEDOM. 

BT THE MOST REVEREND JOHN IRELAND, ARCHBISHOP OF ST. PAUL. 



Two notable addresses made recently in Home, one fey His 
Holiness, Leo XIII., in solemn consistory, the other by His 
Grace, the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England, as the 
spokesman of some hundreds of English pilgrims, give evidence 
that the lapse of thirty years since the old Aurelian wall of Rome 
near the Porta Pia crumbled beneath the shot and shell of Italian 
artillery has not put out of sight the question of the Pope's civil 
princedom, that this question clamors to-day for a solution as im- 
periously as at any moment since 1870, and that the one solution 
to it which will satisfy the Pontiff and the faithful of the Catho- 
lic Church is the restoration of the Papacy to its temporal power. 

I quote from the address of Leo XIII. : 

"Many matters, both disagreeable and sad, press upon us. * * * A 
source of grief in particular is, that the same force which deprived 
the Pontiff of his just and legitimate temporal sovereignty, with which 
was bound up the freedom of his sacred office, still persecutes and 
continues to hold him subject to an alien domination. Our sense of 
the bitterness of this injustice was recently renewed by what we saw 
taking place in the Italian state — that is, when the government of 
the city, which had been wrongfully secured, was passed on from one 
te another, as if it had been justly obtained. We complain of the 
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continuance of the grievance; we desire the rights of the Holy See 
to be safe and intact; we declare they can nowise be interfered with 
or diminished by a lapse of time or a succession of possessors." 

And from the address of the Duke of Norfolk : 

"We look forward with hope to this new century, which you, Holy 
Father, have ushered in with prayer and sacrifice, upholding the 
claim of Jesus Christ to the allegiance of mankind. * * • We pray 
and we trust that it may witness the restoration of the Roman Pontiff 
to that position of temporal independence which Your Holiness has 
declared necessary for the effective fulfilment of the duties of his 
world-wide charge." 

It will be remarked that both Pope and Duke base the claim 
of the civil princedom of the Head of the Church upon the exigen- 
cies of his spiritual mission. Leo deplores the loss of the temporal 
sovereignty "with which was bound up the freedom of his sacred 
office;" and the Duke of Norfolk prays for the restoration of the 
Pontiff to the position of temporal independence "necessary for 
the effective fulfilment of his world-wide charge." It is, there- 
fore, the connection between the Pope's possession of temporal 
power and the exercise of his spiritual jurisdiction that we must 
consider, if we are to have a correct apprehension of the Eoman 
question, and understand why it is that this question lives, and 
demands from the twentieth century the solution which it failed 
to receive from the closing decades of the nineteenth. 



The Pope is the sovereign chieftain of a church which its 
members hold to have been founded by Christ, the Incarnate God, 
to teach all peoples until the end of time. The Church is a com- 
plete organism, possessing in itself the elements of life and the 
potencies of action, and invested with inherent rights to all means, 
natural as well as supernatural, that are needed to secure for it 
dignity before men and liberty for the work with which it is 
charged. It is a Catholic, a world-church, having humanity as the 
object of its mission and its operations. It has as its head the 
Pope, the Bishop of Home, in whom is centered the supreme con- 
sciousness of its powers and rights, and to whom is entrusted the 
supreme duty of interpreting its mind and guiding its destinies. 

The mission of the Church, both in its purpose and in the 
forces of which it disposes, is spiritual. It reaches out to souls; 
proffering to them salvation through divine truth and grace. 
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Spiritual, too, is the mission of the Pope, for it is no other than 
that of the Church. This mission, however, the Pope exercises 
upon earth, among men, he himself a man ; and thus he is at once 
brought into contact with human interests and human methods, 
upon which his mission, spiritual as it is in its primary purport, 
must in some degree be dependent. The spiritual, to live on 
earth, must have a foothold on earth. As long as religion works 
in humanity, the spiritual needs the temporal. 

When, therefore, the Pope's civil princedom is brought under 
discussion, the question really is whether such civil princedom is 
in a manner necessary to his spiritual mission. So far as it is 
shown to be necessary to the spiritual, we shall hold that the 
Church may claim it by right divine. Else, Christ's mission to 
His church is vain and illusory. 

Civil independence, it is urged, is necessary to the Papacy for 
the fulfilment of its mission. Here, however, a distinction is to 
be made. No one maintains that civil independence is so essen- 
tial that without it the Papacy cannot have existence, or cannot 
in some way, though it be under the stress of most unpropitious 
circumstances, do its appointed work. In other words, civil in- 
dependence is not a vital element in the being of the Papacy. It 
is necessary only in the sense that, without it, the Papacy does not 
possess the dignity and the freedom which should belong to it as 
the representative of Christ and the teacher of nations. But will 
any one assert that it is merely a right to what is vitally essential 
to its life and its work that the Papacy, the chieftaincy of Christ's 
Church, received from its Author, or that it was not the intention 
of its Founder that it should also have that integrity of outward 
form and the freedom of action required for the exercise of its 
ministry with dignity and efficiency? Christ was not an unwise 
or impotent builder. It was, indeed, in the Catacombs of Eome 
that, in the first ages of Christianity, the Papacy accomplished its 
work. But it is not in the days of persecution that we expect to 
behold in the Papacy the normal form which it should bear, or the 
normal rights which it has received from Christ, 

II. 

The Pope, all, of course, concede, must have absolute freedom 
of action in the work of governing the Church and of teaching 
faith and morals. No hindrance must come to him from human 
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agencies ; his action, whether in governing or in teaching, must be 
purely his own, or rather that of the Church, which he represents. 
Now, to secure such freedom is the purpose of the civil inde- 
pendence of the Pope. Suppose the Pope were to be in subjection 
to a civil ruler. His freedom, at most, would be a concession 
from this ruler ; nor would there be any certainty that the conces- 
sion would not be withdrawn. Such ruler would have the power to 
stay the action of the Pope, to throw countless obstacles in his 
way, to strive, by threats or promises, to influence him. And 
who will say that a civil ruler would not often make use of such 
power? The action of the Pope might be of a nature to offend 
him ; it might mean the repudiation of laws which he had enacted 
in violation of justice; or the condemnation of iniquitous courses 
which he followed in his private or public life. The word of the 
Pope is potent with men and nations, and the control of it, real or 
seeming, would give valuable aid to a ruler's ambitions. The 
temptation, either to reduce the Pope to silence, or to give direc- 
tion to his speech, is so great that, were the opportunity given, 
many rulers would yield to it. To such a temptation Napoleon 
yielded, when Pius VII. was temporarily under his dominion; and 
history tells how, at Savona and Fontainebleau, neither fraud, 
nor flattery, nor physical violence, was spared to compel the Pon- 
tiff to issue, in matters purely ecclesiastical, such edicts as the 
conqueror's pride and covetousness of supremacy exacted. In the 
course of centuries, the monarehs had not been few who, if un- 
equal to Napoleon in genius, were equal to him in pride and 
ambition. What if Popes had been the subjects of such mon- 
arehs ? What if Clement VII. had been the subject of the King 
of England, when Henry VIII. called for the annulment of his 
marriage with Queen Catherine? Or if Gregory VII. had been 
under the sway of the Emperor of Germany, when Henry IV. 
undertook to dispose of the crozier of the bishop, as he disposed 
of the estate of the vassal? 

National antipathies and jealousies, so strong and so persistent 
in the life of humanity, make it imperative that the Head of the 
Church be not the subject of a civil ruler. Inasmuch as the Cath- 
olic Church is a universal church, it is vitally differentiated from 
other religious societies, and has exigencies to which those of none 
other can be compared. Because it is the Church of all nations, 
its supreme chieftain must be of no nation ; he must have a ter- 
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ritory of his own, where all nations are at home, where no nation 
is master. In virtue of his office the Pope is supra-national; for 
this reason, he must be extra-national. As the subject of one 
nation, he would be viewed askance by subjects of other nations, 
who would deny his impartiality or doubt his freedom from undue 
influence. If war were declared between his master and a foreign 
sovereign, his own ruler would demand from him active aid, and 
the foreigner would refuse communication with him. It is to no 
purpose to draw an abstract line between the spiritual and the 
temporal, and to expect that nations shall hearken to the Pope as 
a father in one sphere of action, and repel him as an enemy in 
another. When minds are inflamed, the aims and objects of the 
spiritual and of the temporal are easily confounded. If to-day 
Leo XIII. were the subject of France, how weak would be his 
moral power in Germany ! Had he, by recognizing the sovereignty 
of the Italian King over Eome, made himself a subject of the 
Quirinal, he would be bound, as a loyal Italian, to the obligations 
of the Dreibund, and ineffectual would be his letters to the peo- 
ple of France, whom the Dreibund fain would crush. 

The subjection of the Pope to a civil ruler could not but re- 
sult in the formation of national churches. Humanly speaking, 
had not the Pope in past ages safeguarded his spiritual authority 
by civil independence, the Church could not have survived as a 
Catholic or universal church. History bears witness to the in- 
jury done to Catholic unity, towards the close of the Middle Ages, 
by the prolonged sojourn of the Popes at Avignon. Although at 
Avignon the Pope was not absolutely deprived of sovereignty, yet 
the period during which the Papacy was, to a certain extent, under 
ihe influence of a French sovereign was commonly styled by Ger- 
man writers "the Captivity of Babylon." As a consequence of the 
residence of the Popes at Avignon, there sprang up in Western 
Europe the idea of national churches, opening the way for the 
Great Schism of the Occident, and, perhaps, for the Protestant 
Reformation itself. 

An independent conscience is the gift of the Christian religion 
to the world. The day when Christ said : "Render to Csesar the 
things that are Csesar's; and to God the things that are God's," 
there arose in the world a power that could say to the despot who 
would fain pass the border of the spiritual world: "Thus far. 
and no farther !" The despot quickly understood that, in presence 
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of such a power, there were limits set to pride and to passion. 
Again and again was fierce war made upon the Church of Christ 
because it stood for an independent conscience. Now it was the 
Byzantine or the German, now the Englishman or the French- 
man, that coveted spiritual power, so as to be absolute master in 
hie dominion. Napoleon writhed in anger before a captive Pope, 
who held firmly by his spiritual prerogatives. Before Napoleon's 
time Henry VIII., thwarted in his base courses by the spiritual 
ruler, declared himself to be the head of the church, at least in 
his own kingdom. It has been, as it were, an innate passion of 
civil rulers to be, as the Ca?sars of old, supreme in the realm of 
the spiritual as well as in that of the temporal; they coveted, if 
not always the name, certainly the power, of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. Had resistance not been made to the encroachments of 
kingly power upon spiritual rights, liberty had perished, not only 
the liberty of conscience, but, also, the liberty of civil society. 

And it is the Pope who, as Head of Christ's Church, with- 
stood during the ages the assaults of the temporal upon the spirit- 
ual. Had there been no Pope, it is plain to the student of history 
that independence of conscience would have been destroyed be- 
neath the fell blows of despotic rulers. Whenever a monarch, 
drunk with power, undertook to sacrifice family purity to lust, or 
the welfare of the people to pride and greed, a Pope — a Gregory, 
an Innocent, an Alexander, an Urban — rose up in the name of 
conscience and drove back the aggressor. 

But could Popes have wielded freely and successfully their 
moral power, in defense of right against tyrants, if they had been 
civil subjects of such monarchs, or of their friends, or of their 
enemies ? The Popes were strong because, in virtue of their civil 
independence, they were supra-national, above all nations, above 
all monarchs. If to-day in the world, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
there is respect for conscience, it is due to the Papacy, which in 
past times fought so nobly the battles of conscience, and to the 
civil independence of the Papacy, which enabled the Popes to 
fight these battles with success. Will this respect for conscience 
always and everywhere survive, if its defense be left to the individ- 
ual, and no general representative of its rights be enthroned so 
high above all combatants that he may speak and act with fullest 
liberty? This is a question upon which thinking men may well 
ponder. How far imperialism might go, or might wish to go, 
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towards the enslavement of the spiritual, we can judge from Prus- 
sia under Bismarck's May laws, or from Russia under the work- 
ings of the Holy Synod. In the future, as in the past, for the de- 
fense of conscience the world will need the Pope ; and the Pope, to 
defend the supremacy of conscience, will need civil independence. 
It was considerations such as these that one day brought Mon- 
sieur Thiers to speak to France a truth most profound, however 
paradoxical the form under which he clothed it : "In order that 
the spiritual and the temporal remain separated elsewhere in the 
world, in Pome they must be united." 

III. 

The history of churches other than the Catholic Church shows 
that, when hierarchs fall under subjection to the civil power, they 
lose their freedom in the exercise of their spiritual ministry, and 
that they never could extend their authority so as to become world- 
bishops. After his separation from Pome, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople sank rapidly to the low estate of a mere instrument of 
political power in the hands of the Emperor, and the Emperor 
ruled the church as despotically as he ruled the state. The exten- 
sion of the Patriarch's spiritual domain would have been construed 
by other nations as an attempt to extend the temporal domain of 
the Emperor. At first, Moscow acknowledged the spiritual juris- 
diction of Constantinople; but, as Russia grew into consciousness 
of nationhood, it threw off its allegiance to a foreign Pontiff. 

Separated from Constantinople, the Patriarch of Moscow was, 
in name, at least, the ruler of the Russian Orthodox Church. But, 
in turn, he became the creature of the civil power. The Holy 
Synod of St. Petersburg, with its mixed membership of laymen 
and ecclesiastics, as much- dependent on the Czar as the Depart- 
ment of War, or that of Foreign Affairs, governs the church in 
European and Asiatic Russia, appointing and dismissing bishops 
and priests, regulating rites and ceremonies, and tracing out lines 
of demarcation betwen orthodoxy and heresy. Imagine the Pa- 
triarch of Moscow striving for a world-episcopate, coveting spirit- 
ual jurisdiction over Slavic populations in Austria and Turkey, 
where governments are already so jealous of Russophile tenden- 
cies! 

No less striking is the example of the Church of England. Of 
that church the Archbishop of Canterbury is the primate. What 
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authority did the Archbishop of Canterbury have under Henry, 
under Elizabeth, or under any of their successors ? The Church 
of England is governed by the King, the Privy Council, the Par- 
liament. In spite of occasional protests from High- Churchman or 
from Kitualist, the Church of England has been and remains es- 
sentially Erastian — as so clearly witness, for instance, the de- 
cisions in the Gorham case, and in that of the authors of the 
"Essays and Beviews." The dream, if ever such a dream could 
be entertained, of making the primate of the Church of England a 
world-bishop is at once seen to be ludicrous. A Pan-Anglican 
church could not hope to embrace in its fold even the Episcopa- 
lians of Ireland, or of America. 

Historians and statesmen rise from the study of human inter- 
ests and of international polities, with the conviction that the 
Pope, representing a world-church and a universal religion, can- 
not, with due respect for his own office, or consistently with the 
peace of nations, be the subject of a civil ruler. "I was once of 
opinion," writes Eanke, the Protestant historian of the Papacy, 
"that it would be good to separate the spiritual wholly from the 
temporal power; but I have learned that the Pope, without the 
patrimony of Peter, would be nothing more than the slave of 
kings and princes." In 1849 Lord Lansdowne, addressing the 
British House of Lords, did not hesitate to maintain that, "There 
was no country with Catholic subjects and Catholic possessions, 
which had not a deep interest in the Pope being so placed as to be 
able to exercise his authority unfettered and unshackled by any 
temporal influence which might affect his spiritual authority." 
In the same year, and before the same exalted assembly, Lord 
Brougham declared : "My opinion is that it will not do to say that 
the Pope is all very well as a spiritual prince, but that we ought 
not to restore his temporal power. For, what would be the con- 
sequence? Stripped of that secular dominion he would become 
the slave, now of one Power, then of another. * * * His 
temporal power is a European, not a local one; and the Pope's 
authority should be maintained for the sake of peace and of the 
interest of Europe." And, in 1864, when not yet bound by the 
imaginary logic of accomplished facts, Signor Crispi himself, 
who has recently been Prime Minister of Italy, announced in open 
Parliament in Florence: "The Eoman Pontiff cannot be the 
citizen of a great state, descending from the throne on which the 
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Catholic world pays him homage. He must be prince and master 
in his own domain, second to none." 

More emphatically still than historians and statesmen does 
the Church itself, with its intimate consciousness of its needs, and 
its paramount claim to be heard in its own defense, proclaim the 
necessity of the civil independence of its supreme Pontiff, and his 
right to this independence. Every Pope would re-echo the 
words, which, in 1887, Leo XIII. addressed to Cardinal Ram- 
polla, his secretary of state : "We have ever, as in duty bound, 
claimed a real sovereignty for the Eoman Pontiff, not from am- 
bition, or for worldly glory, but as a true and efficacious guaran- 
tee of his independence and freedom." And every bishop would 
subscribe to the declaration made to Pius IX. by the hundreds 
of prelates, assembled in Eome, in 1862 : "We recognize the civil 
princedom of the Holy See as a necessary institution and as mani- 
festly founded by the Providence of God ; and we do not hesitate to 
declare that, in the present condition of human things, this 
civil princedom is altogether requisite to the salutary and free 
government of the Church and of souls. For, the head of the 
whole Church must be subject to no sovereign, the honored guest 
of none ; but be established in his own domain and his own prince- 
dom, and be in every respect his own master." 

IV. 

Hence, in the political occurrences which, in the days when 
modern Christendom was being built upon the ruins of the Ro- 
man Empire, led to the civil sovereignty of the Pope, Catholics 
have seen the guiding hand of Providence. 

From the Roman Forum there went out the highways which 
led to the remotest frontiers of a mighty empire, universal in its 
scope, and almost universal in its extent. Over them marched 
with the Roman legions, the learning, the art, the commerce of 
Rome. The milestones, whose numerals the wayfarer read in his 
progress, proclaimed the distance of cities and tribes from Rome, 
and measured their importance and their culture. Rome's "royal 
nobleness" marked her out. as the worthy seat of the mighty em- 
pire that began on the plains of Judea and Galilee — an empire 
which, though in an entirely different order, was destined to be 
greater than the empire of the Cassars had ever been — to be, in 
fact, what Rome's temporal empire had striven in vain to be, a* 
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empire universal and eternal. Of this new empire, Peter held 
the sceptre ; and in Rome he placed the seat of its power. "As in 
the designs of Providence," writes Leo XIIL, "all human events 
have been ordered towards Christ and his Church, so ancient 
Rome and its empire were founded for the sake of Christian 
Rome." Rome's empire appeared in Daniel's vision the greatest, 
as it was the last of the five great empires which were to precede 
and emblematize the Empire of Christ. The city of Rome itself 
had been declared by its seers and poets the "Urbs Aeterna," the 
Eternal City; the fated destiny of whose sons was to rule the 
universe : 

"Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento." 
What was seen in vision by Hebrew prophet, and foretold by 
Roman seer, was to be fulfilled in the Fisherman of Galilee. 

And so did it come to pass that, when the Church had at- 
tained its normal form and stature, its Supreme Pontiff, the 
successor of Peter, was found to be dowered with civil indepen- 
dence and civil sovereignty. 

From the days of Pepin — indeed, from a much earlier date — ■ 
the Pope was the ruler of Rome. On the twentieth day of Sep- 
tember, 1870, the armies of Victor Emmanuel took forcible pos- 
session of the city and made it the capital of Italy. 

The occupation of Rome took place despite Victor Emmanuel's 
solemn assurance that he would respect the city of the Popes, and 
without the concurrence of the Roman people. When, in 1860, 
Victor Emmanuel was invading Umbria and the Marches, he 
recognized that all law, divine and civil, forbade his going to 
Rome, and in a public proclamation he made the statement : "I 
intend to respect the seat of the chief of the Church, to whom I 
am willing to give, together with the allied and friendly Powers, 
all the guarantees of independence and security." That the Ital- 
ian occupation of Rome took place without the concurrence of the 
Roman people, is freely admitted even by those who are no ad- 
vocates of the Pope's temporal power. "Rome had been won," 
writes Mr. Bolton King, in his "History of Italian Unity," "but 
not as they would have wished it; it was not through the great 
rising of a people, or because Europe and the Papacy had bowed 
of free will to the principle of nationality. The accident ©f 
European policies had brought the Italians there." The Roman 
plebiscite by which the Italian Government afterwards endeavored 
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to give to its conquest the appearance of popular approval, has 
never been regarded otherwise than as a daring political farce. 

V. 

Against the Italian occupation of Eome the Pope unceasingly 
protests. As Supreme Head of the Church the Pope cannot do 
otherwise. The question of the civil independence of the Holy 
See is a question of principle. The civil independence of the 
Pope is an inherent need, and, consequently, an inherent right of 
the Church. The enjoyment of this, as of other rights of the 
Church, may, through stress of circumstances and the interference 
of men, be interrupted, for periods of time, more or less pro- 
longed. But the right itself, no series of events, no power of men 
takes away; and the Pope, as the Church's ruler and guardian, 
must defend it. Were he to remain silent, while despoiled of his 
civil independence, he would implicitly acquiesce in the violation 
of principle; he would sacrifice a sacred right of the Church, and 
would become an unwise and unjust steward. 

Moreover, in the present condition of the Papacy, the sole 
safeguard of the Pope's spiritual independence is continuous pro- 
test. As long as he protests, so long is he free and independent; 
as long as he does not become a subject of the Italian kingdom, so 
long is he the unfettered world-bishop, with dignity unimpaired. 
No jealousies are aroused in other nations; no fears are enter- 
tained that he be constrained or influenced. Had the Pope ac- 
cepted the proffered annuity of three million lire, had he consented 
to pass, escorted by royal dragoons through the streets of Eome, 
to render a subject's fealty at the court of the Quirinal, he would 
have become in the eyes of the world the salaried official of Italy, 
the court-chaplain of Italy's sovereign. His moral influence as 
Pontiff would have been at an end. The "Vatican intransigenza" 
as his enemies term Leo's attitude towards the Quirinal, is now the 
only possible safeguard to the independence and dignity of the 
Pope. 

No doubt, during Leo's pontificate, the prestige of the Papacy 
has been greater than it had been at any other period of the nine- 
teenth century. Prom this, the adversaries of Papal ciyil inde- 
pendence infer that the Papacy has received from the Italian Gov- 
ernment all the concessions of liberty which it needs, and that it 
prospers best when liberated from temporal responsiblities. This 
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is a conclusion without foundation in fact. It is Leo's personal 
character that has reflected new lustre upon the Papacy in these 
later years; it is his greatness of mind and heart, which, in face 
of all obstacles, has won the homage of the world. The Papacy 
to-day is more illustrious than before, not because of, but in spite 
of, the loss of temporal power. 

They who counsel reconciliation between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal, on the basis of the Pope's recognition of the sover- 
eignty of the King over Rome, overlook the vital point at issue — 
the principle which, as Head of the Church, Leo can never yield 
— namely, that the spiritual independence of the Pope, to be ef- 
fective and enduring, requires, as its guarantee, civil indepen- 
dence. 

The situation with which the Pope is now confronted is in- 
tolerable. In the streets of Rome, insult has been offered to the 
cortege conveying to its last resting-place in San Lorenzo the 
dead body of Leo's predecessor. A statue has been erected in one 
of the public squares in honor of an excommunicated monk, whose 
sole merit was that in his day he had been the enemy of the 
Papacy. The head of the municipal government has been dis- 
missed from office by ministerial decree because, on an occasion 
when the Catholic world was honoring Leo as a man and as a 
Pontiff, he dared to send to the Vatican the expression of his 
good will and of that of his colleagues. The charitable institutions 
of the city, legacies of the Catholic charity of ages, have been 
wrested from the control of the Church and handed over to the 
secular authorities. Monasteries and schools have been closed and 
the buildings confiscated. By veto of the Italian Government, 
Leo XIII. has been forbidden to send an envoy to an international 
peace congress, where he would have been welcomed even by non- 
Catholic sovereigns, and where the Pope, by all the prerogatives 
of his office and all the traditions of his see, was entitled to be 
represented. It may, indeed, be urged that a treaty of recencilia- 
tion between Pope and King might secure the Pontiff against 
such violations of justice and public decency. But can a treaty 
guarantee that concessions so secured will be abiding and irrevoc- 
able? "Independence through concession," to quote Leo himself, 
"may be withdrawn by him who bestowed it ; those who yesterday 
sanctioned it, may annul it to-morrow." How dependent tke 
P*pe would be, were his rights secured only by concessions, is un- 
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ierstood from the confession of Signor Ricciotti Garibaldi, in a 
late number of the North American Review : "The Papacy in 
Italy exists only by the permission of the Italian Parliament." 
Mere concessions, of their very nature, cannot suffice; for conces- 
sions, as such, presuppose that the Head of the Church can be a 
subject. 

The sole solution of the Roman question is the Pope's civil 
princedom; and, until this is recovered, the Pope's protest will 
continue. 

VI. 

The barriers raised against the recovery of the Pope's civil 
princedom are by no means so insuperable as at first glance they 
May appear. Italy took from the Pope his civil princedom; why 
cannot Italy be expected to restore it ? To do so would mean for 
Italy peace, prosperity and glory. No one can fail to sympathize 
with that love for the beautiful peninsula which, in 1849, drew the 
hearts of its population to the banners of Charles Albert, as he 
waved them in defiant hatred of the foreigners who were oc- 
cupying Italian soil; no one will refuse to wish, with the Italian 
poet, that Italy had been either "Meno b'ella, piu forte" so that it 
might have escaped incursions of Iberian, Gaul, and Teuton, and 
have been in the past something more than a geographical ex- 
pression. But the possession of Rome was not necessary to a 
freed or a united Italy. Italy had no historic claim to Rome ; an- 
cient Rome had not belonged to Italy any more than to other 
lands which ancient Rome had conquered. Moreover, the honor, 
the welfare of Italy, and above all else, the honor and the welfare 
of the universal Church, whose rights Italy had graver reasons 
than other nations to defend, demanded that Rome remain out- 
side the borders of the new commonwealth. Rome should have 
been deemed "intangible ;" the Providential home of the spiritual 
sovereign should have been respected. Many of Italy's states- 
men were of this way of thinking, and wished to retain the seat 
of government in Florence. Unfortunately, the thoughtless popu- 
lar passion of the moment triumphed. Justice and religion were 
trampled under the feet of the Italian soldiery; and an era of 
h»peless internal suffering and weakness opened for the nation. 

The situation is to-day no less intolerable for Italy than it is 
for the Papacy. The court of the King is obscured by that of 
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the Pope. Kome persists in being Papal, in deriving its 
life and grandeur from the Papacy. Throughout the kingdom, 
Italians are divided. The adherents of the Pope's temporal 
power are legion. They are, too, the most conservative elements 
of the population, and as they refrain, in obedience to the Pope's 
order, from active participation in national politics, the peril daily 
grows that the socialistic and revolutionary elements in the coun- 
try may obtain control of public affairs. Through fear of Papal 
claims, the government is compelled to impose on the country, 
much against the country's deepest wishes, the burden of an op- 
pressive militarism, and of an unnatural and unhistoric alliance 
with Austria and Prussia. No country could hope for permanent 
peace and prosperity under conditions of this nature. All Italians 
realize this, all clamor for deliverance of one kind or another. 
Meanwhile, the Papal cause will necessarily be gaining ground 
for this reason, if for no other, that the Italian people are pro- 
foundly Catholic, and will remain Catholic in every fibre of their 
souls, as long as they are Italians. And once the heat of political 
passion is cooled, and it is more plainly seen that Papal inde- 
pendence is a religious, not a political, matter, the proper solu- 
tion to the Eoman question will be given by Italy itself. Time 
may be required; but the Papacy has the patience of an eternal 
institution. 

On higher grounds, however, than a consideration of the condi- 
tions of Italy do Catholics rest their hope of a restoration of Papal 
independence. Were the conditions of Italy ever so adverse, Cath- 
olics are calm and strong in their expectations. They have the 
enduring confidence that, whatever the conditions in Italy are to- 
day, or may be to-morrow, those conditions will, in Providence's 
own good time, be so altered as to allow the Papacy to regain its 
rights. 

Since the Church is from Christ, and one of its require- 
ments for the proper fulfilment of its spiritual mission is the civil 
independence of its Head, the present "Captivity of Babylon" 
will not continue; the Pope will regain his civil princedom. 

Non-Catholic readers of the North American Beview may 
not admit the premises upon which Catholics are building. They 
will, however, I believe, concede that once those premises are 
granted, the Catholic position regarding the temporal power is the 
only logical one. 
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And, furthermore, I venture to say that, as they recall what 
they have read of the conflicts and triumphs of the Church in 
past ages, they will be slow to reject as impossible, or improbable, 
the statement that some day, be it sooner or later, the world will 
again see the Pope in possession of his civil princedom, and 
Some once more the free international city of the Christian world. 

John Ireland. 



